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INTERNATIONAL 





ASIA 


ILO Holds Asian Labor-Management 
Conference at Ceylon. An Asian Re- 
gional Seminar on Labor-Management 
Relations was held on April 19-30 at 
the University of Ceylon, under the 
joint auspicies of the International 
Labor Organization (ILO) and the Gov- 
ernment of Ceylon. Participants were 
from Burma, Ceylon, the Republic of 
China, Hong Kong, India, Japan, the 
Republic of Korea, Malaysia, Nepal, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, 
and the Republic of Viet-Nam. 

The seminar was under the direction 
of the chief of the Labor Law and 
Labor Relations Branch of the ILO. 








Lecturers at the seminar included 
representatives from the Industrial 
Welfare Society, London; the personnel 
department of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd., Jamshedpur, India; and 
the ILO. 

Subjects discussed were: Aims and 
Organization of Personnel Management, 
Systems of Workers' Representation, 
Methods of Adjustment of Grievances, 
Machinery of Collective Bargaining, 
Joint Consultation and Communications 
Between Labor and Management, Workers' 
Participation in Management, Proce- 
dures for Recruitment and Promotion, 
and Role of Government Regarding La- 
bor-Management Relations.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Colombo, Ceylon. 











WESTERN EUROPE AND CANADA 











CAN ADA 


New Labor Code for Quebec Province. 
The first Labor Code enacted by the 
Quebec Legislative Assembly went into 
effect on September 1, 1964. #The 
code consolidates and modifies the 
Labor Relations Act, thePublic Serv- 
ices Employees Disputes Act, and the 
Quebec Trade Disputes Act. The code 
extended the right to organize to 
virtually all workers in the Prov- 
ince, extended the right to strike 
to most public service employees, and 
introduced new union security pro- 
visions. 

Since the term "employee" is defined 
to include any person who works for 





an employer and for renumeration, 
virtually all workers in the Province, 
including professional employees, 
domestic servants, and farm workers, 
have the right to "belong to associ- 
ations of their own choosing," that 
is, the right toorganize and bargain 
collectively. 

The code requires that the owners 
of logging and mining enterprises 
allow union representatives with a 
permit fromthe Labor Relations Board 
to have access to the employees' 
living quarters. Moreover, while the 
union representative is at the camp, 
the employer must feed and_ shelter 
him, charging reasonable rates, and 
the organizer is permitted to hold 











union meetings in buildings where 


loggers take their meais. 

Union security was strengthened by 
the introduction of avoluntary, rev- 
ocable checkoff of union dues. 

Under prior legislation, the Labor 
Relations Board may certify a trade 
union as_ the exclusive bargaining 
agent with an employer if it repre- 
sents an absolute majority of the 
employees at the plant concerned. The 
new code introduces time limits for 
the protection of a certified union 
against potential rivals--a rival 
union may not apply for certification 
for at least 10 months. During this 
time, the certified union may nego- 
tiate a contract and thereby fortify 
its status as the employees' exclusive 
bargaining agent. 

Prior legislation makes collective 
bargaining between an employer and 
the certified trade union represent- 
ing .the employees compulsory. The 
new code vests in each party’ the 
right to demand that collectively 
bargained agreements be drawn up in 
both the English and French languages. 

Parties are required by prior law 
to comply with the conciliation pro- 
cedure before resorting toastrike or 
lockout. The new code simplifies the 
conciliation process by eliminating 
the conciliation board stage. The 
conciliation officer, who is appointed 
by the Provincial Government, now has 
30 days, instead of 14, in which to 
try to effect a settlement, unless 
the parties agree to an extension. 
If an agreement is not reached, the 
parties may engage in a strike or 
lockout 60 days after they have 
notified the Minister of Labor of 
their failure to reach agreement 
(90 days inthe case of afirst agree- 
ment). The arbitration process re- 
mains essentially the same. An im- 
portant new provision makes it illegal 
for an employer to discharge an en- 
ployee for engaging ina legal strike. 
The code explicitly states that "no 





person shall cease to be an employee 
for the sole reason that he has ceased 
to work in consequence of a strike 
or lockout." 

Public service employees have _ now 
been granted the right to strike, 
subject to certain restrictions sim- 
ilar to those in theU.S, Taft-Hartley 
Act, such as the cooling-off period, 
The rules in the new code apply to 
those people employed in educational 
institutions, hospitals, transporta- 
tion, communication, and public util- 
ities (gas, water, electricity, and 
garbage collection). 

There have been no published reports 
as yet to indicate the effect of 
this. legislation in the Province.-- 
Canadian Official Publications; U.S, 
Embassy, Ottawa. 














ITALY 

Labor-Management Accords’ Revise 
Individual and Collective Worker Dis- 
missal Agreements. Representatives 





of the Industrial Employer Confedera- 
tion (Confindustria) and the national 
labor confederations signed accords 
on April 29 and May 5 providing for 
changes in existing agreements regu- 
lating individual and group dismis- 
sals, respectively. 

The new accords give the industrial 
worker greater job protection incase 
of dismissal action by the employer 
and strengthen the role of the union 
in maintaining job security. Workers 
involved ingroup dismissals are bet- 
ter protected througha series of new 
provisions, including longer advance 


notice, compulsory advance  union- 
management consultations, and addi- 
tional severance payments and other 


benefits. 

The Italian Confederation of Labor 
Unions (CISL) has asked for talks with 
the General Italian Confederation of 
Commerce (Confcommercio) to introduce 
these dismissal agreements into the 
area of commercial employment. 
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In Italy, numerous collective 
agreements, negotiated between the 
trade union confederations and manage- 
ment, regulate broad areas of labor- 
management relations in industry, 
commerce, and agriculture. Some of 
the agreements were signed over 12 
years ago, and there is acommon view 
that some are in need of revision. 
The new accords replace agreements 
(signed in 1950) on individual dis- 
misSals and group dismissals; they are 
effective immediately and will con- 
tinue through December 31, 1968. Both 
are renewable. (See LDA, Sept. 1962, 
pp. 8-9.) 

Accord on Individual Dismissals. 
Under the new agreement, the dismissal 
notice must contain the reason for the 
dismissal in writing. A worker who 
believes that his separation is un- 
justified may ask his local union to 
meet with his employer's organization 
to attempt to have himself reinstated. 
He must make this request in writing 
within 5 days of receiving the dis- 
missal notice. 

If this effort to reinstate the 
worker does not succeed within 5 days, 
the worker may request the interven- 
tion of the new College of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, provided he 
does so within 20 days of the dismis- 
sal notice, The College of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, to be estab- 
lished by this agreement, is composed 
of one employer representative, one 
worker representative, and a neutral 
chairman, nominated froma list of no 
more than 12 agreed on by the Provin- 
cial organizations of unions and 
employers. The College must reach a 
decision about the dismissed worker 
within 15 days of receiving all of the 
information pertaining to the case. 
The burden of justifying the dismissal 
rests with the employer. 

If the College determines that the 
dismissal wasnot justified, it orders 
the employer to rehire the worker, 





Should the employer refuse to rehire 


the worker, the College may impose 
fines, the amount of which depends 
upon the size of the firm and the 
worker's seniority. For firms employ- 
ing more than 60workers, the employer 
may be fined no less than 5 nor more 
than 12 months' pay. Firms employing 
60 or fewer workers may be fined from 
2% to6months' pay. For workers with 
less than 30months' seniority at the 
time of dismissal, the employer's fine 
may be from5to 8 months' pay in the 
large firms. The maximum fine that 
the College of Conciliation and 
Arbitration may impose is 14 months' 
pay in the case of adismissed worker 
with 20 years' seniority. 

Should the employer's organization 
not agree toarbitrate the dismissal, 
the worker is free to ask his union's 
national confederation to review his 
case and intercede with the employ- 
er's organization, 

If all of these methods fail to win 
the worker reinstatement to his job, 
his final recourse is a petition to 
the regular judicial authorities. If 
the court agrees that the worker should 
be reinstated, it may require the 
employer to rehire him or to pay a 
fine. This fine may be twice as high 
as that the College of Conciliation 
and Arbitration may impose, but may 
not exceed 24 months' pay. 

Accord on Group Dismissals. The 
accord on group dismissals provides 
for union participation inany situa- 
tion where an employer plans to dis- 
miss a group of workers for techno- 
logical reasons or because of unfavor- 
able economic developments. The 
agreement spells out procedures for 
reaching agreement in the case of 
group dismissals. It calls for thor- 
ough investigation of the circum- 
Stances, grants more adequate compen- 
Sation to dismissed workers’ than 
hitherto, and gives them priority in 
rehiring if the employers begin to 
hire additional workers within the 
year.--U.S. Embassy, Rome. 














NORWAY 


New National Pension Scheme Intro- 
duced, On June 21, 1965, the Norwe- 
gian Parliament approved the princi- 
pal guidelines for a comprehensive 
national pension plan that is to take 
effect on January 1, 1967. 

The new plan is based on the present 
compulsory old-age, disability, and 
survivors' pension plans (LDA, Oct. 
1961, pp. 6-7), with some important 
changes. Not only will pensions be 
improved, especially for persons with 
low incomes, but the money in the 
present Old Age Pension Fund will be 
used to promote the Government's ec- 
onomic development policy. All Nor- 
wegian workers will be covered by the 
compulsory scheme, and their families 
will be insured if the wage or salary 
earner becomes disabled or dies. 

The system provides for an annual 
pension which will equal about two- 
thirds of the income of a worker or 
employee inhis 20 best working years. 
The maximum annual _ income limit 
for calculation is 42,000 kroner 
(US$5,866). The new basic minimum 
pension will be 5,400 kroner (US$754) 
per year for single persons and 8,100 
kroner (US$1,131) for married couples. 
This represents an increase of almost 
30 percent over current minimum scales 
of 4,200 kroner (US$587) for a single 
man and 6,300 kroner (US$880) for a 
married couple, 

The plan provides that full pension 
rights be given after 40 years of 
membership. However, those who are 
50 years of age when the plan comes 
into effect in January 1967 and have 
annual incomes of less than 27,000 
kroner (US$3,771) will also become 
eligible when they reach the retire- 


ment age of 70 years. 

Annual contributions are tobe 12.5 
percent of gross income in 1967, em- 
ployees paying 4 percent, employers 
7 percent, and the State and municipal 
Governments 0.75 percent each. By 








1977, the total contribution will be 


19.2 percent of gross income. The: 


percentage paid by the employees 
would remain at about the 1967 level 
(4 percent), while employers' con- 
tributions would increase sharply. 
The four opposition, (non-Socialist) 
parties have approved, in principle, 
the Labor Government's plan to use 
the fund's capital reserves to promote 
economic development, The fund's re- 
serves are tobe invested in housing, 
industrialization, district develop- 
ment, and modernization of agricul- 
ture, forestry, and fisheries. The 
Government has proposed that the fund 
be managed through a national board 
comprising representatives of the 
State, municipalities, labor, manage- 
ment, agriculture, small industry, 
and cooperatives; but the opposition 
would decentralize the fund's func- 
tions. In addition, Government sup- 
porters want to channel development 
loans mainly through State banks, 
while the opponents prefer to rely 


on commercial and savings banks as 
well as State banks.--Norwegian and 


International Press; U.S. Embassy, 
Oslo. 








SPAIN 


Agricultural Workers Benefit From 
New Social Security Law. The Agrar- 
ian Social Security Law submitted to 
the Cortes (Parliament) on June 12, 
1965, implements the general social 
security legislation passed in Decem- 
ber 1963 (LDA, Aug. 1964, pp. 8-12), 
by granting Spain's 3 million agri- 
cultural workers essentially the same 
social security protection as_ that 
previously granted by the Government 
to workers in industry, the services, 
etc. 

Under this law, agricultural work- 
ers over 14 years of age employed 
under temporary or permanent contract, 
self-employed farmers on small farms, 
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and the dependents and relatives of 
both groups, would qualify for such 
penefits as medical care, accident 
insurance, and pensions. 

The plan would be financed from em- 
ployers' and workers' contributions, 
supplemented by Government-appropri- 
ated funds. Participation in the 
agrarian social security plan would 
be compulsory, and benefits would be 
contingent upon up-to-date payment of 


contributions, the amount of which 
is to be established by the Ministry 


of Labor. The legislation is viewed 
officially as apartial answer to the 
departure of large numbers of farm 
workers from agriculture, which has 
caused concern within the Government 
as well as among agricultural groups. 
Whereas the current economic devel- 
opment plan for 1964-67 had forecast 
an exodus of about 85,000 farm work- 
ers per year tothe cities, estimates 
have placed the actual number of such 
workers in 1964 alone at over 200,000, 
--U.S. Embassy, Madrid. 
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IRAN 


Profit Sharing Under Collective 
Bargaining Expanded. As of April 
1965, atotal of 744 collective agree- 
ments, covering 78,203 workers, had 
been signed under the Workers' Profit 
Sharing Law of 1963, 

Under that law, employers' and 
employees' representatives are re- 
quired to negotiate collective bar- 
gaining agreements which have as 
one objective "an increase in the 
income of the workers.'"' This in- 
crease is to be based on increased 
productivity, reduction in waste, 
sharing of net profits with workers, 
or other means. The stated intent 
of the law is to raise productivity 
by increasing the workers' incen- 
tive to work economically and ef- 
ficiently. 

The methods agreed to for sharing 
profits with the workers have varied 
considerably, but most of the agree- 
ments reached up to April involved 
incentive pay systems related to pro- 
duction, as the following tabulation 
shows: 








SOUTH ASIA 
Percent of total 
agreements 
All agreements... 100.0 
Bonus based on-- 
Production. ..cooee 34.4 
Increase in pro- 
ductive capacity 2367 
Decrease in waste. 15.5 
an es ah et eae tea dh . 2.9 
Dividend from net 
PECL LC nccccccccece 10.8 
Combination of 
methodsS.ceccccccce 12.7 


A Profit Sharing Commission was 
established under the chairmanship 
of the Minister of Labor (or his 
representative) to supervise the sys- 
tem and to settle disputes.--U.S. 
Embassy, Tehran. 





UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC (EGYPT) 


Industrial Safety Institute Planned 
The Ministry of Labor of Egypt an- 
nounced plans to establish an Indus- 
trial Safety Institute. According 
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to reports, the Institute will cost 
approximately $4 million (U.S.), of 
which half will be supplied by the 
International Labor Organization. 
The Institute's plans call for train- 
ing industrial safety supervisors in 
industrial hygiene, safety engineer- 
ing, and safety in handling chemicals. 
It will also have a center for re- 
search in causes of industrial acci- 
dents and in accident prevention 
techniques. 

The Ministry also announced plans 
for the establishment of 28 safety 


offices, 3 in Cairo, 2in Alexandria, 
and lin each of the 23 Governorates, 
The offices will carry out regular 
inspection of establishments and will 
study causes of labor accidents. 
Previously, offices of industrial 
safety affairs were attached to labor 
offices in five industrial areas. 

In a separate program, the Labor 
Cultural Organization, which is at- 
tached to the General Federation of 
Labor, has established an Industrial 
Safety Institute in Cairo.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Cairo. 








AFRICA 








GUINEA 


Family Benefit Payments Changed. 
A new law on family allowances (Law 
No. 31) which became effective Decem- 
ber 1, 1964, substantially reduced 
the allowances paid to salaried em- 
ployees with one or more children. 
The new law provides auniform allow- 
ance of 940 GF (246.5 Guinean francs 
=US$1) for each of the first six le- 
gitimate dependent children in a 
family up to age 12. This is con- 
siderably lower than the allowance 
previously paid in the civil service 
sector and almost twice the amount 
paid to families of workers in the 
private sector. Under the previous 
scheme, all dependent children (even 
if there were more than six in a 
family) received allowances up to at 
least 14 and to 21 years in certain 
cases. However, all children born 
before December 1, 1964, will continue 
to be covered under the former system. 

According to Horoya, the only news- 
paper in Guinea, the changes in the 
family allowances paid to Guinean 





workers were intended (a) to correct 
the inequities ina program which 
had established higher benefits for 
one category of workers than another; 
(b) to abolish a system whereby Gov- 


ernment personnel might marry several 


wives or recognize children only for 
the family allowances derived from 
such action; and (c) to reduce mount- 
ing Government costs which could have 
forced reduction of expenditures for 
free education and/or free medical 
care. 

The previous system, governed by 
the Social Security Code of March 31, 
1961, excluded persons who were in 
permanent statutory positions ina 
State administration and employees of 
services attached to a State admin- 
istration or a public enterprise. 

Under the previous system, the 
family allowances were paid to wage 
earners for all dependent children 
up to 14 years of age and continued 
to 18 years if the child was appren- 
ticed, and up to 21 years if he was 
a student or was unable to work be- 
cause of disability or chronic ill- 
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ness. The allowances had been fixed 
at different rates for employees in 
the civil service and private sectors; 
in the civil service sector, the rate 
depended upon the rank and salary of 
the employee and was approximately 
2,000 GF per child per month, whereas 
in the private sector, the allowance 
was calculated at 10 percent of the 
basic monthly wage for thefirst child 
and 15 percent for each other child, 
which amounted to about 500 GF per 
child per month. Since the number of 
children that could be considered as 
dependents of an employee was un- 
limited, under certain circumstances 
a parent could collect more in family 
allowances than in salary. 

Family allowances are financed en- 
tirely by employer contributions; 
these are calculated on the basis of 
the total remuneration paid to all 
workers covered by the program, in- 
cluding all sums paid or payable to 
workers in connection with their em- 
ployment, such as wages, allowances, 
bonuses, premiums, and all benefits 
in cash or in kind. Whereas under the 
former system the ceiling on earnings 
in respect of which contributions 
were payable was 600,000 GF a year 
(or 50,000 GF per month), the new 
law limits the maximum earnings for 
contribution purposes to 67,680 GF a 
year (or 5,640 GF per month) .--U.S. 
Embassy, Conakry. 





MOZAMB IQUE 


Social Welfare Fund for Unskilled 
Labor Redefined. Legislation (Act 
No. 2557) effective January 1, 1965, 
reorganized and redefined the social 
welfare fund for unskilled labor. 
The new law repeals the legislation 
of May 1963, drawn up pursuant to a 
directive of the Ministry for Overseas 
of July 19, 1962, which never became 
operational. 

In the legislation, "labor" means 
all rural and urban unskilled (in- 








cluding domestic) African workers. 
This legislation will improve con- 
ditions among the unskil led Mozambique 
Africans. 

Specifically, the new legislation 
aims to provide educational, social 
welfare, and recreational facilities 
for Mozambique laborers and their 
families. 

Educational facilities are to pro- 
vide for: (a) general education, 
professional training forworkers and 
family members, in-service training 
by employers, and development of arts 
and crafts; (b) the dissemination of 
information by means of leaflets, 
posters, thepress, radio, and motion 
pictures; and (c) the establishment 
of small libraries and a museum, 

Social welfare facilities are in- 
tended to: (a) provide for the train- 
ing of skilled workers and for im- 
provement and modernization of tools 
and equipment; (b) require improved 
housing, eating, and kitchen services; 
(c) provide holiday centers; (d) pro- 
vide health, unemployment, and death 
benefits; (e) encourage the employ- 
ment of the handicapped; and (f) es- 
tablish consumer cooperatives, mutual 
assistance associations, and materni- 
ty and child welfare centers. 

These activities are tobe financed 
mainly by the Government and, in 
part, from the fund's surplus ac- 
counts. The governing body for the 
fund is an Administrative’ Board 
chaired by the president of the In- 
stitute of Labor, and comprising in 
addition to Government representa- 
tives, one representative each from 
management and labor. 

Inasmuch as management and labor 
have not heretofore been classified 
into groups or types, provision was 
made for the selection of management's 
representative by the Government from 
among three nominees to be chosen by 
the industrial, agricultural, and 
commercial associations of Mozam- 
bique, and for a Catholic missionary 

















to be proposed by the archbishop to 
be labor's representative.--U.S. Con- 
Sulate General, Lourencgo Marques. 





NIGERIA 


Government Forms National Labor 
Advisory Council. On May 22, the 
Ministry of Labor officially announced 
the formation of a National Advisory 
Council by the Minister of Labor. 
The Council was provided for in the 
agreement between the Government and 
the trade unions in settlement of a 
June 1964 Nigerian general strike 
(LDA, Aug. 1964, pp. 16-17). Its 








major function is to advise the Na- 
tional 
through 


and Regional Governments, 
the Federal Minister of La- 


bor, onthe application and operation 
of existing or proposed labor and 
social security legislation and the 
application of International Labor 
Organization conventions and recom- 
mendations. From time to time, the 
Advisory Council will review the 
functioning of legislation governing 
wages and conditions of employment and 
may make recommendations to modify 
or amend such legislation. 

The Council, composed of represen- 
tatives from all the Federal and Re- 
gional Ministries responsible for 
matters affecting labor and an equal 
number of worker and employer repre- 
sentatives, will meet every 6 months 
under the chairmanship of the Minis- 
ter of Labor.--U.S. Embassy, Lagos. 








FAR EAST 








AUSTRALIA 


Government Orders Stevedoring In- 
dustry Inquiry. The Government is 
planning an impartial inquiry into 
the dock situation to determine what 
action is needed to remedy some of the 
immediate problems on the waterfront, 
such as work stoppages, most of which 
are believed to be political in na- 
ture, according to informed observers. 
The Minister of Labour and National 
Service has announced that a prominent 
member of the Bar Association will 
conduct the inquiry. He will inves- 
tigate: (a) measures required to 
improve efficiency on the docks; (b) 
the adequacy and effectiveness of the 
dock labor force; (c) means to pro- 
vide for better balance in the age 
distribution of workers; (d) the 
need for measures to assist dock- 
workers affected by reductions in 








force; (e) means to deal with work 
stoppages (particularly those not re- 
lated to terms and conditions of em- 
ployment); and (£) the feasibility of 
a plan for a permanent dock labor 
force. 

Shipping interests and waterfront 
employer organizations welcomed the 
Government's plan. The Australian 
Council of Trade Unions (ACTU) and 
the Communist-dominated Waterside 
Workers' Federation (WWF), however, 
are critical of the proposed inquiry, 
labeling it “too restricted" and 
“employer inspired."'’ Leaders of the 
WWF have proposed that the Government 
modernize Australia's ports, nation- 
alize the industry, and provide dock- 
workers with mechanization aids, pen- 
sions, and other benefits. 

The Government's decision to conduct 
the inquiry resulted fromdiscussions 
between employers, the WWF, and the 
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Ministry of Labour and National Serv- 
ice.--U.S. Embassy, Canberra. 





MALAYSIA 


Housing Plan Announced. To meet a 
longstanding need for low-cost hous- 
ing in the mainland States, the 
Malaysian Government approved a spe- 
cial expenditure of M$50 million 
(M$3.05=US$1), the Minister of Local 
Government and Housing announced on 
June 3. This expenditure will be in 
addition to M$7.5 million for low- 
cost housing previously included in 
the 1965 development estimates. 

Priority will be given to projects 
to ease the acute housing shortage 
in Kuala Lumpur. The Malaysian Gov- 
ernment has acquired a 700-acre site 
on which it plans to build 45,000 
low-cost apartments. About 188 acres 
will be reserved for housing 2,000 
Government employees, and 100 acres 
for light industries. The project 
will also include shops, _ schools, 
clinics, community centers, a police 
station, a post office, and other 
facilities. 

Under this program, the Federal 
Government will undertake this year 
in various mainland States a total of 
30 housing projects costing M$12 mil- 
lion. Some of these projects are 
scheduled for completion during 1965. 
--U.S. Embassy, Kuala Lumpur. 








SINGAPORE 


Overtime Restrictions Proposed. The 
Singapore Government plans to intro- 
duce legislation to limit a worker's 
overtime earnings to 20 percent of 
his base pay. The legislation is 
designed to increase employment op- 
portunities for those currently with- 
out jobs and thus combat persistent 
and increasing unemployment, which 





is a constant problem to the Govern- 
ment. 


The Singapore Employment Exchange 
Service reported that in February 
1965 there were 51,000 registered un- 
employed, compared with 43,000 in the 
Same period in 1964. The proposed 
legislation applies toall industries 
(Government and private), with excep- 
tions granted only to specialists. 
There is no limit on overtime now. 

The Government's intentions were 
first announced at a meeting of the 
Public Daily Rated Employees' Unions 
Federation, the membership of which 
consists of unskilled laborers en- 
gaged by various Government depart- 


ments on a daily wage system. It is 
reported that, on an average daily 
wage of M$5,; some of the laborers 


earn up to M$400 (US$133) per month. 
Although many of the workers may be 
adversely affected, the Singapore 
National Trades Union Congress has 
Supported the proposal as a means of 
creating new jobs. However, it has 
called for study of the effects on 
workers’ earnings. 

About 12,000 additional jobs have 
been forecast by labor experts as a 
result of the proposed legislation. 
--U.S. Embassy, Kuala Lumpur. 





THAILAND 


1963___Industrial Census Results 
Announced. The recently announced 
results of Thailand's first indus- 
trial census showed that while less 
than 2 percent of the country's man- 
power was engaged in industrial pro- 
duction in December 1963, that segment 
of the economy accounted for about 
15 percent of the gross national prod- 
uct (GNP); and while 80 percent of 
the population was engaged in agricul- 
ture, that segment produced only 35 
percent of the GNP. The census also 
showed that the average yearly income 
in nonagricultural employment was 
4,200 baht (nearly US$210), or almost 
twice the per capita average for the 
Nation.--U.S. Embassy, Bangkok. 




















LATIN AMERICA 





ECUADOR 


Literacy Program Adopted. In an 
effort to alleviate one of its most 
pressing problems, the lack of trained 
manpower to carry out its 10-year 
Economic and Social Development Pro- 
gram, Ecuador has completed plans 
for a $5.7 million experimental lit- 
eracy and adult education program. 

The pilot project is under the su- 
pervision of the Ministry of Education 
and has been planned as an integral 
part of the Nation's overall devel- 
opment effort. Some of the announced 
major goals of the project are: to 
teach over 40,000 persons toread and 
write; to establish 1,300 literacy 
centers, 7 demonstration schools, 6 
public libraries, and 5 traveling 
libraries; to provide 12,000 families 





with agricultural extension services; 
to offer basic mechanical courses for 
10,000 students, and the courses in 
basic ideas and organization of co- 
operatives to 800 groups, plus ad- 
vanced instruction in the management 
of cooperatives to 500 groups. 

The education campaign will be 
centered in four areas where the Na- 
tional Board of Planning and Economic 
Coordination is establishing a series 
of programs of economic and _ indus- 
trial development: Imbabura, Santo 
Domingo de _ los Colorados, Milagro, 
and Cuenca. 

Ecuador will contribute $3.6 mil- 
lion, more than 60 percent, toward 
the cost of the project, and has re- 
quested a $2.1 million credit from 
the U.N. Special Fund for the re- 
mainder.--OAS Publication. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


International Labour Office. Bulletin of Labour Statistics. Geneva, lst Quarter 
1965. (First issue; replaced insert in International Labour Review.) 








"Manpower Shortages and Active Manpower Policies in Europe in 1964," International 
Labour Review, July 1965, pp. 1-20. 
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"Community Labour Problems in 1964 and 1965," Labor in the European Community, 
No. 9, July 1965, pp. 2-8. 


International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. Labour Management Relations in 
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International Labour Office. Welfare Facilities for Workers in Industry in West- 
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pp. 13-16. 
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ta, 1964, 118 Ppp. 


NORWAY 
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Ppe 67-68. 





SWITZERLAND 
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sens," Gewerkschaftliche Rundschau, April 1965, pp. 9-14. 





"Financial Participation of Employees in an Undertaking," International Labour Re- 
view, July 1965, pp. 68-69. 





"Switzerland: Federal Labour Act, 1964," International Labour Review, April 1965, 
Ppe 343-344, : 
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EASTERN EUROPE 
HUNGARY 


Timar, Janos. "Planning the Labor Force in Hungary," International Labour Review, 
February 1964, pp. 103-124. 





YUGOSLAVIA 


Stojanovic, Radmila (editor). Yugoslav Economists on Problems of a Socialist 
Economy. New York, International Arts and Sciences, 1964. 175 pp. 





AFRICA 
REGIONAL 


"Africa, 1965,"" Current History, Vol. 48, April 1965, entire issue. 


"Family Expenditure Studies in Developing Economies--East Africa," Journal of Home 
Economics, Vol. 56, May 1964, pp. 321-328. 

Gibbs, James L. (editor). Peoples of Africa. New York, Holt, Rinehart, and Win- 
ston, 1965. 594 pp. 


Patel, Surendra. "Economic Transition in Africa," Journal of Modern African Studies, 
Vol. 2, November 1964, pp. 329-349. 














"The Second African Regional Conference of the International Labour Organisation," 
International Labour Review, Vol. 91, May 1965, pp. 393-405. 





Wallbank, Thomas W. Contemporary Africa: Continent in Transition. Revised Edi- 
tion. Princeton, N.J., Van Nostrand, 1964. 192 pp. 





BASUTOLAND 


Great Britain, Office of Commonwealth Relations. Report on Basutoland. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1964. 131 pp. 


BECHUANALAND 
Bottomley, T. N. "Cooperation Comes to Bechuanaland," Review of International Co- 
operation, Vol. 58, May 1965, pp. 119-125. 








MOROCCO 
Stewart, Charles F. The Economy of Morocco, 1912-1962. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, distributor for the Center for Middle Eastern Studies of 


Harvard University, 1964. 234 pp. 


NIGER 


International Labour Office. Rapport au gouvernement de la République du Niger 
sur_la création de coopératives rurales et la formation de leurs dirigeants. 
Geneva, 1964. 19 pp. (OIT/TAP/Niger/R.4.) 











Rapport au gouvernement de la République du Niger sur l'organisation de 
cooperatives de construction et de transports. Geneva, 1964. 32 pp. (OIT/ 


TAP/Niger/R.3.) 
TANZANIA 


Middleton, John, and Jane Campbell. Zanzabar, Its Society and Its Politics. Lon- 
don, New York, Oxford University Press, 1965. 71 pp. 


"A Provident Fund Scheme in Tanganyika," International Labour Review, Vol. 91, 
January 1965, pp. 64-65. 
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FAR EAST 


REGIONAL 


Hanna, Willard A. Eight Nation Makers; Southeast Asia's Charismatic Statesmen. New 
York, St. Martin's Press, 1964. 307 pp. 


Library of Congress, Reference Department, Orientalia Division. Southeast Asia: An 
Annotated Bibliography of Selected Reference Sources in Western Languages. Com- 
piled by Cecil Hobbs. Washington, 1964. v, 180 pp. (Revised and enlarged.) 











CHINA, PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF 


Ta Ta, Tan Tan (Fight Fight, Talk Talk....); The Inside Story of 
New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 1963. 320 pp. 


Chu, Valentin. 
Communist China. 


CHINA, REPUBLIC OF 











Joint Technical Assistance Committee. Technical 
Taipei, 1964 (7). 303 


Taiwan Government and USAID, 
Training, Republic of China, An Evaluation, 1951-1963. 


PP- 
JAPAN 


Bennett, JohnW., and Iwao Ishino. Paternalism in the Japanese Economy. 
University of Minnesota Press, 1963. 307 pp. 


Japan, Administrative Management Agency, Statistical Standards Bureau. Supplement 
to the Monthly Statistics of Japan, Explanatory Notes. Tokyo, January 1965. 
117 pp. 


KOREA, SOUTH 


American University, 
Office. U.S. Army Area Handbook for Korea. Washington, 1964. 


ment of the Army Pamphlet, No. 550-41.) 





Minneapolis, 





Foreign Areas Studies Division, Special Operations Research 
595 pp. (Depart- 





Bank of Korea, Research Department. Economic Statistics Yearbook, 1965. Seoul, 


1965. 294 pp. 





Hapdong News Agency. Korea Annual, 1965. Seoul, 1965. 407 pp. 








Korea, Economic Planning Board, Bureau of Statistics. Korea Statistical Yearbook, 
1965. Seoul, 1965. 477 pp. 


LATIN AMERICA 
REGIONAL 


Pan American Union, Inter-American Committee for Agricultural Development. Inven- 
tory of Information Basic to the Planning of Agricultural Development in Latin 
America. Regional Report. Washington, The Union, October 1963. 








Other reports in this series were published, in December 1963, for Bolivia, 
Haiti, and Paraguay; and in December 1964, for Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 








bia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. A re- 
port in Spanish only is available for Panama. Price of each report--50 cents. 
A Selected Bibliography was also published in December 1964 ($2.50). Each 


country study attempts only to determine what essential information exists and 
where it is to be found. Each report includes chapters on human_resources, 
agricultural institutions, and economy of the agricultural unit, including in- 
comes and labor efficiency. 
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Explanatory Note 


The following tables are based on 
official Rumanian statistics. Since 
Rumania is a communist country, the 
figures reflect communist ideology and 
concepts. In many Cases, no informa- 
tion is available on methodology or 
accuracy. 

The data intable 1, drawn from the 
1956 Rumanian population census, are 
from Samuel Baum's report The Labor 
Force of Rumania (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, International Popu lation 
Statistics Reports, Series P-90, No. 
14, 1961). All of the other tables 
are based on statistics published in 
Anuarul Statistical R.P.R. (Statisti- 
cal Yearbook of the Rumanian People's 
Republic) and Buletin Statistic Tri- 
mestrial, both issued by the Central 
Directorate of Statistics. The fol- 
lowing notes arefrom the statistical 
yearbooks, which provide only very 
brief descriptions, supplemented by 
information from the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census publication listed above. 














Economically Active Population. 
Data onthe economically active popu- 
lation of Rumania, as measured by the 
population census of February 21, 
1956, are presented in table 1. The 
economically active population fig- 
ures, consisting basically of all 
civilian and military employed persons 
and the frictionally unemployed, ex- 
clude approximately 17,000 persons 
who were “in the process of changing 
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"ment figures, 










jobs," but include approximately 
23,000 students inintermediate tech- 
nical schools. No official figures 
on the total economically active pop- 
ulation or on total employment are 
available for any subsequent year. 
U.S. Bureau of the Census estimates 
of the economically active population 
are contained in The Labor Force of 
Rumania, referred to above, which 
provides quinquennial projections for 
1961-76, and Estimates and Projections 
of the Population and Labor Force of 
the European Communist Countries; 
1950, and 1955 to 1965 (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, March 1965), which pro- 
vides some revised estimates. In the 
latter publication, the economical- 
ly active population of Rumania as 
of July 1, 1964, was estimated at 
11,203,000, of whom 6,996,000 were in 
agriculture and forestry. 
















































Reported Employed. The term "re- 
ported employed" is used in tables 


2-6 to refer to the official employ- 
since they apparently 


exclude certain categories of employ- 
ment. The employed population is 
defined in the 1964 Rumanian statis- 
tical yearbook as "those categories of 
people who draw an income from their 
work, men of 16-59 years of age and 
women of 16-54, as well as _ people 
beyond the age limit who draw an in- 
come from their work, Militants of 
social organizations /presumably 
including employees of the Communist 
Party/, army personnel or assimilated 
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to a rank in the army /presumably 
secret and_civil police, border 
guards, etc./, school children and 
students doing practical work are not 
included."" Earlier yearbooks appear 
to indicate that men over 59 and women 
over 54 were excluded, so that it is 
not entirely clear how such persons 
are treated. In The Labor Force of 
Rumania, theU.S. Bureau of the Census 
indicates that men 60 years of age and 
over and women 55 years of age and 
over probably are excluded from data 
on agricultural employment, but that 
it is not certain whether the same 
exclusion on the basis of age applies 
to nonagricultural employment. 
According to the 1960 statistical 
yearbook, employment figures for the 
Socialist sector are obtained from 
statistical reports (presumably es- 
tablishment statistics). Complete 
records of the employed population are 
not available for the private sector. 





However, estimates are compiled as 
follows: "For agriculture, on the 
basis of the communal agricultural 


registers and sample surveys of peas- 
ant family budgets; for other branches 
of activity, onthe basis of taxation 
lists on the income of the population, 
drawn up by financial bodies." 

In addition to excluding certain 
workers from the available official 
emp loyment figures, no absolute 
figures are published on the total 


reported employed--only a percent- 


age distribution by industry group 
and proportions employed in the 
Socialist sector (table 2). The only 
absolute figures published are (a) the 
reported number of wage and salary 
workers in the Socialist sector by 
industry group (tables 3 and 4); (b) 
the number of families in agricultural 
cooperatives (collective farms and 
agricultural associations) (table 5); 
and (c) reported private sector em- 
ployment in industry (mining, power 
production, and manufacturing) (table 
6). It is not known how many family 
members of agricultural cooperatives 
were counted as employed in preparing 
the percentage distributions of re- 
ported employment in table 2. As 
indicated earlier, an age criterion 
may have been used to estimate employ- 
ment in agricultural cooperatives, 
with all family members between cer- 
tain ages and able towork considered 
employed. 


Earnings. Information is not avail- 
able describing the statistical method 


used to compute the indexes of earn- 
ings presented in table 7. 


Productivity. The indexes of out- 
put per employee, presented in tables 
8 and 9, are based on the value of out- 


put expressed in constant wholesale 
prices. No other information is 
available describing these productiv- 


ity indexes. 
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Table 1. Rumania. Economically Active Population, by Industry Group and Sex, 
Population Census of February 21, 1956 


(In thousands) 





Industry group 





Totalecccoccccccccccccccc ccc oos coco er o0000000 


Agriculture and forestry ccocccecccccccecccccccv0eee 
Agriculture.cccccccccccccccc ccc c0ccccc00ccccecoe 


State DOME ccna 40d 0s shee bas be beaneeosenee 
Other agricultural state enterpriseS.ccccoccce 
Farms attached to enterprises, institutions, 
and organizationSccccccccccccccvcccccccccce 
Machine and tractor stationS.cccoccecccccccce 
Collective farmS.cccoccccccccccccccvccc0ce00e 
Joint cultivation and animal husbandry 
ASSOCLATIONSccocccccccecccccccccccccccvo000e 
Units servicing agriculture. cccecceccoeccccce 
Individual farmS.cccccccccccccccccccceccccces 


FOTEStTY cccccccccccccccec cece ccc cs ecco cecoeco‘e 


Nonagricultural industriesS.ceccsccceccccccevcccccce 
Manufacturing, mining, and poWer.cccccccccccccce 
CONStTuctiONn.ccoccccccccccccvccccvcccccccccccccee 
Transportation and communication. .cccccccccccccce 


Transportation Lh secccccccccccccccccccccccece 
Communication. ccccercccccccccccccccecccccccce 


OG iw oa-0 hos 6500406 600050560004 60 0s bebe 04 ees 


Administration , servicese.ccccccccccccccccccccccce 


Municipal services, housing, and servicing 
activities Li .ccccccscccceccccceccvceccccce 
Public health, physical culture, and public 
ASSISTANCE cccccccccccoccccccevcevoceeocoNOe 
Education. cecccccccccccccccccccc ccc ccc ccccee 
Science, culture, and art.cocccccccccccccccce 
Banking and insuranC€cccccccececcccccceccccce 
Central state, local government, and 
cooperative administration. ccccccccccccccce 


DEIN 6 > 6'5'0.0.50d CbR SES CSCC GSO Od ONT ORES C COC COCs 

















1/ Public transportation in the city of 
Bucharest is included in transportation; other 
public transportation, in municipal services. 


Total Male Female 

10 ,449 5,714 4,735 
7,279 3,380 3,898 
7,254 3,358 3,896 
154 106 47 

22 18 3 

15 ll 4 

51 50 2 

369 174 196 
386 182 204 

23 19 4 
6,234 2,798 3,436 
25 23 2 
3,471 2,334 837 
1,478 1,150 328 
266 242 23 
297 259 38 
253 230 22 
44 29 16 
320 208 111 
810 474 336 
87 67 20 

128 49 79 
178 da 106 

83 62 21 

29 18 ll 

194 145 49 
110 60 50 

Source: Recensaémfntul Populatiei din Feb- 





ruarie 1956. 





Rezultate Generale, as published 
by Samuel Baum in The Labor Force of Rumania 





Note: Because of rounding,sums of individual 
items may not equal totals. 
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(U.S. Bureau of theCensus, 1961), International 
Population Statistics Reports, Series P-90, 
No. 14, pp. 29-30. 
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Table 2. Rumania. 


Socialist Sector, by Industry Group, Selected Years 1/ 


Reported Employed, Percent Distribution and Percent in 








Material production...ccccececsscceccesecvcsceecsoose 











Industry group 1950 1955 1960 1963 
Percent distribution 
Total. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccvcccsccccoce 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Material production. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 92.6 92.5 91.1 90.0 
Agriculture. .scececccceresceecesceeccscccceccceses 74.1 69.5 65.4 59.5 
FOTFEStTY ccvcccccccecveccececcecccceccceceeeveecce 22 2 02 02 
Manufacturing, mining, and poWer.cccocecccccecece 12.0 13.1 15.1 17.5 
CONStTUCtION. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 2.2 4.3 4.9 6.5 
Transport Of goods 2/...ccccccrcccccccccccccccces 1.3 1.7 1.7 2.0 
Telecommunications 2/...ccccecccoccecceccccecceces el el ol 02 
TRADE. occcccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccescccce 2.5 3.3 3.4 3.7 
QENET  vicnsceccsceodeseedtecbncecdesdeececesoccces 22 3 3 4 
Nonproductive services 2/cececceccececcceccecececces 7.4 7.5 8.9 10.0 
Municipal services, housing, and other non- 

PFOGUCCIVE SETVIGES..caccccccccccscvesecsisecees 7 9 1.5 1.9 
Eaucatioan, culture, QnG abt. vcccccicccosccecetoes 2.3 2.2 267 3.2 
Science and scientific services..ccccccecceccoeces 02 °3 4 5 
Public health, social services, and physical 

CULTUTE. coccccccccccccccccccccccccecccecccccces 1.1 1.2 1.6 1.9 
Administration. .cccccscccccscccvcsecsccccccccccecee 1.7 1.5 1.2 1.0 
IONE inks 94.0105 66 Kea Rd GCCaCOEMOERD bebe en cadaee cee ae 1.4 1.4 | 1.5 

Percent in Socialist sector 3/ 





MUGM vee cc cclcceeetcces ce cccne dees eaten eowdeelas 





Agriculture........... 
FOTESELY o ccccccccccccecccecccceeceseccccceecceces 
Manufacturing, mining, and power.....ceccsscceces 
CONStTUCtION..cccceccccccsscccccccccccccccccceoce 
Transport of goods 2/.... 
Telecommunications 2/.... 


Coeereeeeroceeeeeereseoeeeeees 


eoeeeroceseeeeeeeseeeeeesee 
eeeeeoceeeeeseeeeeseeeeeeee 


De ee can ere py errr rt Ere a ee 





25.6 38.3 88.1 95.5 
20.1 33.6 87.2 95.3 

4.3 14.5 84.0 93.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
81.1 89.4 94.8 98.6 
92.6 95.8 96.5 99.5 
75.8 83.3 88.2 97.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
85.2 96.6 99.7 99.9 














in telecommunications serving the public and the 
nonproductive sphere are included under non- 
productive services. 





1/ Data as of end of year. 


Source: 


Anuarul Statistic 


al_R.P.R., 1964 





2/ Persons employed in passenger transport and 


3/ The Socialist sector comprises state-owned 


enterprises and cooperatives. 


Republic) 


(Bucharest, 
Statisticd), pp. 126-127. 


(Statistical Yearbook of the Rumanian People's 
Directia Centrala de’ 
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Table 3. Rumania. 














Reported Employed Wage and Salary Workers in the 
Socialist Sector, by Industry Group and Sex, December 31, 1963 


(In thousands) 
























Industry group 










































Total scesceacancececees 


















Agriculture. cosccoecccccvvcccce 
FOTEStTY seccecceceeccecccecece 
Manufacturing, mining, and 
POWEL ccccccccccccccccccccees 
Construction. cccccccccccccccce 
Transportation 1l/.ceccesceceec 
TelecommunicationsS...ccccceeee 
Trade. ccccocccccvcecsccceccccce 
Municipal services,1l/ housing, 
and other nonproductive 
SETVICES. cc cccccccccescccoce 
Education, culture, and art... 
Science and scientific serv- 
1CES.cccccvscececscesevcccces 
Public health, social serv- 
ices, and physical culture.. 
Administration...ccccccccsccce 


OtNO ce cccccticccccvcccedcsecce 







































1/ Public urban transportation 
under municipal services. 








Table 4. 








Rumania. 


All employees Production workers 

Total Male Female Total Male Female 
3,794.4 2,748.8 1,045.6 2,669.9 2,086.5 583.4 
273.4 243.8 29.6 220.0 199.4 20.6 
17.4 16.5 9 1.4 iL ame Pe 
1,546.7 1,134.6 412.1 1,326.8 979.1 347.7 
435.0 403.7 x 364.1 347.8 16.3 
261.1 243.3 17.8 217.8 206.8 11.0 
46.4 28.0 18.4 41.7 24 .9 16.8 
354.8 216.9 137.9 264.4 161.1 103.3 
152.2 110.5 41.7 133.6 98.4 362 
305.2 132.9 172.3 a7ok 20.3 16.8 
46.5 32.6 13.9 24 .6 2.4 4.5 
175.8 62.6 113.2 23.3 14.1 952 
95.2 68.3 26.9 5.6 5.3 a 
84.7 55.1 29.6 9.5 8.0 1.5 
is included Source: Anuarul Statistic al R.P.R., 1964 


(In thousands) 





(Bucharest, 
p.. 439. 





Reported Employed Wage and Salary Workers in the 
Socialist Sector, by Industry Group, Annual Average, Selected Years 


Directia Centrala de Statistic&), 






































































Industry group 1950 1955 1960 1963 1964 
Totalecececccccesesesscccccescsccces 2,123.0 2,948.4 3,249.2 3,931.9 (1/) 
Agriculture. ccccccoecceeseseccccccccseece 219.2 283.8 310.6 381.6 407.0 
FOTOBCTY ccccccccccccccccccccceccvcvcccsce 30.8 31.5 29.9 32.4 (1/) 
Manufacturing, mining, and poWer..eseecce 813.5 1,084 .3 1,255.2 1,532.7 1,586.4 
CONStTUCtiON..ccoccccceseescecesevesccecs 174.9 367.9 371.9 474.4 493.0 
Transportation 2/ccosecesccccesessseeserc 135.5 198.7 209 .3 257.4 275.9 
TelecommunicationS..ccccccececceeccecsees 20.8 33.7 38.5 45.4 48.2 
Trade. cecoccccecceceseseccocceseceesececs 173.5 305.3 319.9 354.7 (1/) 
Municipal services,2/ housing, and other 
nonproductive SeTviCeScecerseecesesevcs 48.4 78.4 118.6 151.2 (1/) 
Education, culture, and art..ccccccescere 198.0 202.8 232.2 294.8 (1/) 
Science and scientific services...eeceees 21.8 31.0 40.1 54.5 (1/) 
Public health, social services, and 
physical culture...cceceeeesececeesvers 86.5 113.0 144.9 175.1 (1/) 
Administration. .cocseccceccevcvcesccesecs 137.6 135.0 105.1 94.2 (1/) 
Other. .cccvccccvcevcccesesseesssscveseves 62.5 83.0 73.0 83.5 (1/) 










1/ Not available. 
2/ See footnote 1, table 3. 


Source: Anuarul 


No. 1, 1965, pp. 41, 46, 47, 61, and 71 (Bucharest, 


Directia Centrala de Statisticd). 


Statistic al R.P.R., 1964, 








pp. 128-129, and Buletin Statistic Trimestrial, 
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Table 5. Rumania. Socialist Agriculture: 


Reported Employed Wage and Salary Workers in 
the State Sector and Families in the Cooperative Sector, Selected Years 


(In thousands) 


































































































Sector 1950 1955 1960 1963 1964 
ma Le State Sector 
583.4 Wage and salary workers 1/.ccceccececeves 219.2 283.8 310.6 381.6 407.0 
20.6 State farms Z/acccccccccccccccccccccce 161.8 155.2 224.0 276.4 295.5 
2 Machine and tractor stations.......ce. 17.5 35.3 44.5 70.2 77.1 
Other 3/ercccccccccccccsccccccccccccces 39.9 93.3 42.1 35.0 34.4 
347.7 Cooperative Sector 
16.3 PESOs O05 Sib ccceedesiacccedsetscves 67.7 389.5 2,983.8 3,584.9 (5/) 
ie Collective: farms: Ghes5 <ecicecics densest 67.7 183.2 1,420.1 3,345.8 (5/) 
103.3 Agricultural associations 7/.......00- -- 206.3 1,563.7 239.1 (5/) 
1/ Annual average. 7/ The individual farmer may contribute all or 
35.2 2/ The labor force onthese farms is composed part of his land to the agricultural association, 
16.8 entirely of wage and salary earners having the but title to the land remains with the individual 
same status as workers in state-owned factories. farmer. Income accruing to the worker is based 
4.5 The state has title to the land. partly on the amount of land contributed and 
3/ Includes miscellaneous state agricultural partly onthe number of workdays contributed to 
9.2 enterprises and farms attached to enterprises, the association. 
59 institutions, and organizations. 
1.5 4/ Data as of end of year. Source: Anuarul Statistic R.P.R., 1964, pp. 
5/ Not available. 222-223, and Buletin Statistic Trimestrial, 
2 1964 6/ The land iscollectively owned (except for No. 1, 1965, p. 46 (Bucharest, Directia Central& 
ticd), small household plots) by members of the collec- de Statistica). 
tive. Income accruing to the worker is based 
entirely on the number of workdays contributed to 
the collective. 
Table 6. Rumania. Manufacturing, Mining, and Power: Reported Employed in the 
Socialist and Private Sectors, Selected Years 
Sector 1950 1955 1960. 1963 
1964 Number (in thousands) 
(1/) TOUBL 6.c00s cbncwdetueksaecconeebececseerennces 1,002.4 1,213.3 1,346.4 1,569.4 
7207 r) Socialist Sector 
as) Wage and salary workers 1/...cececcccecccccesceceees 813.5 1,084.3 1,255.2 1,532.7 
586.4 State SECKOF ss cccccccccccdocedcroccesesseseeceses 747.6 955.6 1,164.1 »423. 
493.0 Cooperative SECtOr..ccccccccccccccccccccccecceccs 65.9 128.7 91.1 109.1 
275.9 Private Sector 
48.2 Proprietors, family members, wage and salary 
ELA} workers, and apprentices 2/.cwcccceccccccccccccece 188.9 129.0 91.2 36.7 
an Percent distribution 
(1/) Wtaleisicciccescavsecdivecsesdssnccdsesssens 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(1/) Socialist Sector 
) Wage and salary Workers 1/..ecseececcccccccccccccoes 81.2 89.4 93.2 97.7 
2) State SOCtOF.ccccccccscccccccccesccccccccccnceecs 74.6 78.8 86.4 90.7 
i. Cooperative SECCOT.cceseeccccceccceccccrecesvcecs 6.6 10.6 6.8 7.0 
ais Private Sector 
harest, Proprietors, family members, wage and salary 
workers, and apprentices 2/...csceccecccecccccvecees 18.8 10.6 6.8 2.3 
Source: Anuarul Statistic al R.P.R., 1964 











1/ Annual average. 
2/ Data as of end of year. 


PP- 


(Bucharest, 


Directia Centrald de Statistica), 
192-193. 
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Table 7. Rumania. 


Indexes of Average Wages and Salaries in the 
Socialist Sector, by Industry Group, 1955, 1960, and 1963 






































(1950=100) 
Industry group All employees Production workers 
1955 1960 1963 1955 1960 1963 
Agriculture. ccccccccccccccces 164 282 341 166 283 336 
FOTEStTY oc ccccccccccccccccecce 113 179 212 180 299 357 
Manufacturing, mining, and 
POWET co cccccsccccccccccescce 152 239 279 157 254 296 
ConStruction..ccccccccccccccce 138 209 253 152 227 276 
Transportation 1/....eceesccce 162 252 279 162 256 287 
TelecommunicationS...ecercecce 139 224 257 144 225 259 
Trade. ccccccccccccccccccccccecs 126 207 249 125 222 270 
Municipal services,1l/ housing, 
and other nonproductive 
SETVICES..ccccccccccccccece 154 243 283 158 246 289 
Education, culture, and art... 130 227 263 -- -- -- 
Science and scientific serv- 
ACES sc cccccccccccccccccccccs 171 264 297 -- -- -- 
Public health, social serv- t 
ices, and physical culture. 156 238 274 -- -- -- 
Administration. ..cccccccescece 152 273 340 -- -- -- 
All industry groups....... 146 233 275 154 246 290 
Average real wages 
and salaries 2/.... 125 185 209 128 189 213 
1/ Public urban transportation is included Source: Anuarul Statistic al R.P.R.,1964, 


under municipal services. 


2/ Current wages and salaries adjusted for 
changes in purchasing power since the base year. 
No information is available on the price index 


or ‘indexes used for adjustment purposes. 
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(Bucharest, Directia Central& de 


pp. 120 and 138. 


Statistica), 





Table 8. Rumania. Indexes of Output per Wage and Salary Worker 1/ 
in Manufacturing, Mining, and Power, by Industry, Socialist Sector, 
1960, 1963, and 1964 
































(1959=100) 
Industry 1960 1963 1964 
wre nn RL SA LA 3 ok Ye 112 137 151 
Power (electric and thermal)...csccecccccccccccccceece 109 134 (2/) 
FUCL ccccccceccccnctccrbveccses eee eeeseeeseocecocsors 109 138 141 
1963 Ritthianks cacnscnceubatabedes- Suiniaedandethuses bats 110 138 143 
336 Petroleum. cccccccccvvccccvvcccccctevccecccccccccece 105 127 132 
357 Ferrous metallurgy and mining of metal ores........... 121 146 158 
Ferrous metal lurgye sis ciccccecccvcctsvcccscvesocves 122 150 (2/) 

296 Nonferrous metallurgy and mining of nonferrous ores... 102 107 114 

276 Engineering and metalworking.......cccccccccccccccscecs 114 147 165 

287 CROWLOBL Gs 0 6.4'0.6:6:0:0.0 66:5 60.00 0.6 m8 C600 4086 Gade OO oe Cea 105 152 169 

259 Pifiing Of nonmetallic G€6s,.... ccccccctctsesceccccases 97 146 (2/) 

270 Construction materials. ...ctcccetcccdcccsdcvccvccccceccs 110 137 156 
Forestry and Woodworking... ...scecsccccccsccscesseccees 111 138 154 
Cellulose and .paper. .3/vccccdvicstederaqdeeee tags ccect ees 105 127 (2/) 

289 Glass, chinaware, and pottery....ccecccececccceseccees 103 129 138 

po TORELIOS. oc cccccccccccccescencceseccccccconccesetcecs 109 128 138 
CROCANG 685.0 ce UN eee PREE OCP ERE EET. UwUE ECC ERE CeCR ERS 118 136 144 

oF Leather goods, furs, and footwear....ccccccccccccccens 107 128 143 
ROO c's 010.0 sini 00 ew Rdiel se COS eae déa Sele cmd edge tee coeees 107 117 126 

a2 SOADE GHA COSMCEICS. cececccccvcgcvovdercyeqeeesceoenes 100 108 124 

ei? PEINCING. . cc ccccvccsccccccccscccsseucccacescsevecccces 105 144 (2/) 

290 1/ Based on value of output expressed in terms Source: Anuarul Statistic al R.P.R., 1964, 
of 1955 wholesale prices. p. 205, and Buletin Statistic Trimestrial, No. 

213 2/ Not available. 1, 1965, pp. 44-45 (Directia Centrala de 

3/ Including exploitation of reed. Statistica). 


P.R.,1964, 
atisticad), 





Table 9. Rumania. Indexes of Output per Production Worker 1/ in Manufacturing, 


Mining, and Power,by Industry, Socialist Sector, 1955, 1960, and 1963 























(1950=100) 
Industry 1955 1960 1963 

Total. ccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccecscccce 149 220 267 
MME os beh eb Oe eee sae taeehSORRCECE RACE eECEASOREMETTS 91 128 161 
Petroleum. cccccccccccccccscccccccccevvecccsseeecesccee 167 207 247 
Ferrous metallurgy. cccccccccccvcccccescecssccssscesees 112 208 252 
Engineering and metalworking... .cccccccccccceccecececs 187 338 431 
Chemicals...cccccccccccocccccccccsscegcceccssecccsevecece 159 255 363 
Construction materials.....ccccccccccccccccccccccccees 158 241 291 
Forestry and WoOdworking.....cccccccccccccccvccseccecs 140 197 240 
Glass, chinaware, and poOttery...cccccccccccccccccvcess 168 202 249 
Ss ee ee ee 132 162 188 
Leather goods, fur, and footwear..ccccccccccccccvceres 170 197 233 
POG cided dabede bb ee SEEERECER Theses +b cae bbebovereseeKe 130 168 182 

1/ Based on linked production indexes com- Source: Anuarul Statistic al R.P.R., 1964 





puted from value of output data expressed in (Directia Central& de Statistica), p. 206. 


1948 wholesale prices for 1950-55 and in 1955 
wholesale prices for 1955-63. 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON SOUTH KOREA 


Explanatory Note 


The Economic Planning Board, acting 
through its Bureau of Statistics, has 
prime responsibility for the collec- 
tion and analysis of national statis- 
tics. Some statistical series, how- 
ever, are issued by other Government 
agencies and by the Research Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Korea. The 
Economic Planning Board publishes 
summaries of official data in the 
Korea Statistical Yearbook and the 
Monthly Statistics of Korea. The 
Research Department of the Bank of 
Korea publishes an Economic Statistics 











Yearbook and the Monthly Statistical 





Review. 





Labor Force. The major sources of 
labor force statistics are the quin- 
quennial population census (tables 1 
and 2) and the quarterly labor force 
survey conducted since August 1962 
(tables 1-9). In general, data from 
both sources relate to the entire 
population, with the exception of 
foreign military and diplomatic per- 
sonnel and their non-Korean family 
members. Data on the Korean labor 
force exclude military personnel 
living in barracks. Labor force data 
from the 1960 population census were 
obtained by tabulating returns from a 
20-percent sample of the total popu- 
lation. The labor force quarterly 
survey data are obtained froma multi- 








Note on Manpower in Developing Countries 





Labor Force. The recorded size of a nation's labor force is affected by 
the period of reference used (e.g., whether reference is made to usual 
activity or activity during a brief specific time period) and the exclusion, 
in some countries, of persons below a certain minimum age. In addition, 
in developing nations a large number of persons work on family farms or in 
other forms of self-employment, and most family members contribute at least 
some time to such enterprises, ranging from doing afew chores to full-time 
work. Whether such unpaid family workers are classified as in or out of 
the labor force affects substantially the recorded level of employment. 





Unemployment and Underemployment. The level of unemployment in develop- 
| ing nations, and to a lesser extent in developed nations, is an incomplete 
indicator of a country's ability to provide employment opportunities since, 
even though the level of unemployment may be low, a large number of en- 
ployed persons may be underemployed. Many self-employed and unpaid family 
workers, who account for a very high proportion of the labor forces of most 
developing nations, may be underemployed. However, they seldom consider 
themselves unemployed or actively seek work even when they have little or 
no work to do. Unfortunately, underemployment is not nearly as susceptible 
to statistical measurement as unemployment, nor is it easy to define. 
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stage self-weighting sample of approx- 
imately 4,500 households (1/1,000 
sampling ratio). Information on the 
employment status of the population 
is based on activity during a survey 
week--the last week in November for 
the 1960 population census and aweek 
in the middle of the survey month for 
the labor force survey. Employment 
status information was obtained from 
all persons 13 years of age and over 
in the population census, and from all 
persons 14 years of age and over in 
the labor force survey. Although the 
employment status concepts adopted 
for the population census and the 
labor force survey appear to be 
identical, the questionnaire and 
definitions used in the population 
census were revised somewhat for the 
labor force survey. Thus, the results 
may not be entirely comparable. 

The labor force comprises all em- 
ployed and unemployed persons 14 years 
(13 years in the population census) 
of age and over. Employed persons 
comprise (a) all wage and _ salary 
workers, self-employed workers, and 
unpaid family workers who worked as 
mich as 1 hour during the survey week, 
and (b) all those who neither worked 
nor sought work during the survey 
week but who had jobs or businesses 
from which they were temporarily ab- 
sent because of vacation, bad weather, 
labor-management dispute, illness, or 
because of private affairs, whether 
or not they were paid by their employ- 
ers for the time off. Employed persons 
at work are further classified as (a) 
mainly working, if they considered 
working to be their main activity 
during the survey week, or as (b) 
subsidiarily working, if they con- 




















sidered something other than work (for 
example, keeping own house or attend- 
ing school) tobe their main activity 
during the survey week, Unemployed 
persons comprise all persons who did 
not work as much as lhour during the 
Survey week who (a) sought work during 


the survey week, or (b) wanted work 
but did not seek it because of bad 
weather, temporary illness, a belief 
that no jobs were available, or be- 
cause they were waiting to start new 
jobs (last reason not listed on census 
questionnaire). 

All employed persons are classified 
by industry, occupation, and class of 
worker according to the main work 


engaged in. In addition, employed 
persons are asked if they desired 
additional work and, if so, whether 


they sought additional work (table 7). 
The number of employed persons desir- 
ing additional work is used as an 
indication of underemployment. Data 
on hours of work (tables 8 and 9) are 
also obtained from the labor force 
survey. Average hours worked are de- 
rived by dividing total hours worked 
during the survey week by the total 
number of persons employed. 


Technical Manpower. South Korea 
conducted surveys of technical man- 
power in August 1961 and June 1963. 
Table 10 contains summary results from 
the second of these surveys. Figures 
are also available by detailed occu- 
pation classified by industry, sex, 
educational level, and years of 
experience. 

The 1963 survey relates (with minor 
exceptions) to all workers 14 years 
of age and over, excluding foreigners, 
in mining, manufacturing, and con- 
struction establishments employing 5 
or more persons; electric, gas, and 
water utilities; government offices; 
and science and engineering schools. 
All 1,586 establishments employing 
50 or more persons, all 2,106 govern- 
ment offices, utilities, and schools, 
and a sample of 3,580 establishments 
with 5 to 49 persons were enumerated. 





Earnings and Man-Days. Data on 
average monthly cash earnings and man- 
days worked by production workers in 
mining and manufacturing industries 
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(excluding tobacco and salt) are 
compiled by the Research Department 
of the Bank of Korea from monthly pay- 
roll reports submitted by a repre- 
sentative sample of establishments 
throughout the country (table 11). 
Regularly employed production work- 
ers, including working foremen, of 
both sexes, all age groups, and all 
skill levels are covered. Home- 
workers, military personnel, and 
strikers are excluded. As of December 
1963, about 158,000 production work- 
ers were employed in the’ surveyed 
establishments--31,000 in mining and 
127,000 in manufacturing (according 
to the quarterly labor force survey, 
there were 34,000 regularly employed 
wage and salary workers inmining and 
quarrying in December 1963 and 168,000 
in manufacturing). 

Average earnings by industry are 
derived by dividing total gross month- 
ly. cash remuneration (i.e., before 
taxes, insurance, fees, and other 
deductions) paid to production work- 
ers by the number of production workers 
on the establishment payrolls at the 
end of the month. Cash remuneration 
includes overtime pay, piecework 
rates, premiums, incentive pay, vaca- 
tion pay, andfamily allowances. Pay- 
ments in kind are excluded. Also, 
persons on the payrolls but absent 
for more than 30 days, and the wages 
paid to such persons, are excluded. 
Average man-days worked by production 
workers by industry are derived by 
dividing reported total man-days 
worked during the month by the number 
of production workers. Average earn- 
ings and average man-days for all 
mining and for all manufacturing are 
weighted industry averages, the 
weights being based on the number of 
production workers in each industry 


as shown by the 1958 Census of Mining 


and Manufacturing Establishments. 


Prices. The Seoul consumer price 
index (table 12) is prepared monthly 
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by the Research Department of the Bank 
of Korea. Weights and items for the 
1960-based index, which replaced 4 
1955-based index, were derived ini- 
tially froma study of family consump- 
tion expenditures conducted in 1960 
in Seoul by the Bank. The index re- 
lates to all types of households, 
except (a) households in areas in- 
corporated into Seoul since 1961; 
(b) households operating restaurants, 
inns, or boarding houses; (c) house- 
holds having over 360,000 won 1/ of 
annual income; (d) foreigners' house- 
holds; (e) households of relief 
recipients or persons residing in 
temporary structures; (f) one-person 
households; (g) institutional house- 
holds; and (h) farm households. The 
1955-based index related only to en- 
ployees' households. The difference 
in expenditure structure between en- 
ployees' and nonemployees' households 
in 1960, however, is reportedly very 
slight. The number of items priced 
for the index was 248 in 1960-62, 279 
in 1963-64, and 282 in 1965.2/ Ex- 
cluded from the index are such items 
as transfer payments; the costs of 
domestic and some professional serv- 
ices for which representative prices 
are difficult to collect; and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwell- 
ings (included in the index). Almost 
all price data for the index are col- 
lected by interviewers from selected 
retail outlets and service establish- 
ments. For items which show Little 
variation over time and by outlet, 



















































1/ Official rate of exchange: US$1 
equaled 500 hwan from January 1 to 
February 23, 1960, and 650 hwan from 
February 23 to December 31, 1960. On 
June 10, 1962, the currency system 
was changed, with 1 won replacing 10 
hwan,. 


2/ For a complete listing of the 
items priced through 1963, see the 


December 1963 issue of the Monthly 


Statistical Review. 
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e.g., electricity, transportation, 
and prices for products of government 
enterprises, price collection is under 
the direct responsibility of the staff 
members of the Bank of Korea. Prices 
are collected three times amonth, on 
the 5th, 15th, and 25th, except for 
rent quotations, which are obtained 
as of the 15th of the month from about 
600 rental dwellings. 


Family Consumption Expenditures. A 
family expenditure survey (table 13) 
has been conducted quarterly by the 
Bureau of Statistics since January l, 
1963, with a sample of about 1,800 
households selected at random in 30 
cities. Households operating. restau- 
rants, hotels, and boarding houses, 
foreigners' households, one-person 
households, and farm households are 
excluded from the survey. Earlier 





surveys were carried out by the Bank 
of Korea, the first in 1952. 

The main purpose of the survey is 
to obtain data for weighting the Seoul 
consumer price index and for the 
analysis of income, expenditure, and 
Savings. Information is obtained on 
family income from wage and salary 
worker households and on expenditures 
from all households. Classification 
of each expense item is made by 
commodity. Nonmonetary transactions, 
except for estimated rent of owner- 
occupied dwellings, are excluded. 
Data on food expenditures are collect- 
ed for 10-day periods in each month 
of the quarter (to represent a full 
month) by having households fill out 
“food expense ledgers." Quarterly 
interviews are conducted by enu- 
merators to obtain other income and 
expenditure data. 
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Table 2. South Korea. 


(In thousands) 


Employment in Agriculture and Nonagricultural Industry, by Sex, 
1960 Population Census and Labor Force Surveys, 1962-64 1/ 











Agriculture 3/ Nonagricultural industries 
Sex, year, and month Percent Mining, manu- 
Total 2/ Number of Total |facturing, and} Other 
total construction 

Both Sexes 
Census: December 1, 1960 4/... 7,028 4,632 65.9 | 2,335 648 1,687 

Labor force surveys: 
1962: August.ccccccccccecces 9,058 5,675 62.7 | 3,377 1,453 1,924 
ee Sa er 6,615 3,365 50.9 | 3,246 960 2,286 
ROOD CRUE ois naslov vgaiecce 7,656 4,982 65.1 | 2,671 818 1,853 
BOB esc oh xbe/caniaeule 9,247 6,729 72.8 | 2,516 695 1,821 
SOPLGMbET...ccccvcccce 8,476 5,263 62.1 | 3,213 933 2,280 
December, ,...........-. 6,407 3,110 48.5 | 3,294 1 Bl 2,183 
AVETAGC.. cece eeeeeeees 7,947 5,022 63.2 | 2,925 890 2,034 
BOG TINNG s iio 5-50 ba vied san 7,626 4,724 61.9 | 2,901 810 2,091 
BG sis sc as casein oace 9,895 7,025 71.0 | 2,870 759 2,111 
September........e+0-- 8,957 5,762 64.2 | 3,195 955 2,240 
December.......eeeee0% 6,362 2,825 44.4 | 3,537 1,144 2,393 
Average......+. sxe taietesa 8,210 5,084 61.9 | 3,126 917 2,209 

Male 

Census: December 1, 1960 4/... 5,006 3,224 64.4 | 1,748 S37 1,231 

Labor’ force surveys: 
RGGPs ANBURS . 0.620 cca vswaas 5,384 3,581 66.5 | 1,799 589 1,210 
DOCEMDOE 6 0 0.0 ccc ccswcse 4,476 2,223 49.7 | 2,251 702 1,549 
RRS Me s.a's 6 6. biw be. 000:0.010 5,054 3,182 63.0 | 1,870 634 1,236 
JUNGe crccescoveescvces 5,641 3,874 68.7 | 1,765 539 1,226 
September..... + ‘ 5,439 3,182 58.5 | 2,257 719 1,538 
DOGRMDET. occ ccc ceieees 4,448 2,148 48.3 | 2,298 818 1,480 
AVETABE- cee e reese eeee 5,146 3,097 60.2 | 2,048 678 1,370 
1964: March pace loin cee wa 4,973 2,979 59.9 | 1,993 570 1,423 
Moir ss iets Mekees ‘ 5,887 3,889 66.1 | 1,998 581 1,417 
September......... eet 5,863 3,622 61.8 | 2,241 725 1,516 
ee eee eee 3 4,586 2,070 45.1 | 2,516 894 1,622 
Average......... ieaawd Dsa57 3,140 58.9 | 2,187 692 1,495 

Female 

Census: December 1, 1960 4/... 2,022 1,408 69.6 587 131 456 

Labor force surveys: 
19623 AUQUBt. cccceccccccoces 3,674 2,094 57.0 | 1,578 864 714 
DORQOMDOE . «6.0.0.6 40 60 606 2,139 1,142 53.4 995 258 737 
19635 MAPGHs écsccic ceive ows cas 2,602 1,800 69.2 801 184 617 
June..... eceerees evens 3,606 2,855 79.2 751 156 595 
September......eeese0% 3,037 2,081 68.5 956 214 742 
DOCENDET. 0 occ vecvccens 1,959 962 49.1 996 293 703 
AVOTAZE. 0.2 cceseccnss 2,801 1,925 68.7 876 212 664 
E9GGS MAGGRs 6 cccccceceees ene 2,653 1,745 65.8 908 240 668 
io bavin v's aa kee 4,008 3,136 78.2] 872 178 694 
September. .0.ccciviacecs 3,094 2,140 69.2 954 230 724 
DOGREDER «6.0 6 0 6:0 o:0- 60000 1,776 735 42.5 | 1,021 250 771 
Average..... sdb-on ompahes 2,883 1,944 67.4 939 225 714 























See footnotes on following page. 
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Table 3. South Korea. Labor Force Participation Rates of Population 14 Years and Over, 
by Age and Sex, Farm and Nonfarm Households, 1964 1/ 
(In_ thousands) 
Both sexes Male Female 
Labor force Labor force Labor force 
Age Popula- Percent | Popula- Percent | Popula- Percent 
tion Number | of pop- | tion Number | of pop-| tion Number | of pop- 
ulation ulation ulation 
All households 
Total...| 16,348 8,894 54.4 7,718 5,840 7507 8,630 3,054 35.4 
eee 507 114 22.5 265 67 25.3 242 47 19.4 
$5<19 cece 2,745 1,175 42.8 1,390 696 50.1 1,355 479 35.4 
BOS 26 6. 6s's 1,924 1,116 58.0 832 661 79.4 1,092 455 41.7 
BPS. ci.s see 3,757 2,359 62.8 1,792 1,662 92.7 1,965 697 35.5 
oO ee 2,911 1,979 68.0 1,389 1,308 94.2 1,522 671 44.1 
45-54.....5. 2,121 1,374 64.8 1,024 907 88.6 1,097 467 42.6 
55-64....... 1,385 646 46.6 655 446 68.1 729 200 27.4 
65 and over. 1,003 134 13.4 373 94 25.2 630 40 6.3 
Farm households 
Total... 9,370 5,442 58.1 4,499 3,464 77.0 4,871 1,978 40.6 
SRA 300 84 28.0 158 51 32.3 142 33 23.2 
oo | Ae 1,544 746 48.3 795 469 59.0 749 277 37.0 
20-24....006 1,096 693 63.2 504 435 86.3 592 258 43.6 
oe. 2,025 1,403 69.3 1,022 934 91.4 1,003 469 46.8 
35-44....... 1,496 1,077 72.0 700 649 92.7 796 428 53.8 
W5956 oo s ccs 1,276 858 67.2 607 533 87.8 669 325 48.6 
SO aa 932 476 51.2 443 320 72.2 488 156 32.0 
65 and over. 704 108 15.3 271 75 27.7 433 33 7.6 
Nonfarm households 
Total... 6,978 3,452 49.5 3,220 2,376 73.8 3,758 1,076 28.6 
eee 207 30 14.5 107 16 15.0 100 14 14.0 
oy | Pre 1,201 429 35.7 595 227 38.2 606 202 33.3 
Se: 828 423 51.1 328 226 68.9 500 197 39.4 
er 1,732 956 55.2 770 728 94.5 962 228 23.7 
ee 1,415 902 63.7 689 659 95.6 726 243 33.5 
a 845 516 61.1 417 374 89.7 428 142 - 33.2 
oo re 453 170 37.5 212 126 59.4 241 44 18.3 
65 and over. 299 26 8.7 102 19 18.6 197 7 3.6 
1/ Average of labor force surveys conducted Source: Korea Statistical Yearbook, 1965 
in March, June, September, and December. Labor (Seoul, Economic Planning Board, Bureau of 


force figures exclude military personnel living 


in barracks. 


Note: 


Footnotes to table 2: 





Because of rounding, sums of individ- 
ual items may not equal totals. 


1/ Military personnel living in barracks ex- 


cluded. 


2/ Includes 


27,000 females) in the 1960 census 


persons whose industry attach- 
ment is unknown: 61,000 persons (34,000 males, 


and small 


numbers of persons in various other periods. 
3/ Includes’ forestry, hunting, and fishing. 
4/ Employment status as of the last week in 


November. 


Statistics), p. 198. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individ- 
ual items may not equal totals. 


Source: 1960 Population and Housing Census 
of Korea, Vol. 2, 20% Sample Tabulation Report, 


11-1 Whole Country, pp. 168-170; Korea Sta- 
tistical Yearbook, 1965, pp. 212-213; and Month- 
ly Statistics of Korea, various issues (Seoul, 


Economic Planning Board, Bureau of Statistics). 
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South Korea, 








(In thousands) 


Employed Persons, by Industry and Sex, Farm and 
Nonfarm Households, 1964 1/ 


























































































































All households Farm households Nonfarm households 

industry | Total | Male |Female} Total Male |Female| Total Male |Female 

All industries...........+.| 8,210) 5,327] 2,883) 5,255) 3,320) 1,935] 2,955} 2,007 948 
Agriculture and related indus- 

CEE OD ois 6 in 0-90.5.0:4.0-0:0:4.0.9.009:9.6,091 355004 3,140 1,946] 4,642 2,864] :1.778 442 276 166 
Agriculture, forestry, and 

Logging... .ccsccccccccscccccse| 4,357| 2,692 1,665):4,060 2,521) 1,539 298 172 126 
Handicraft industries related 

to agriculture and forestry. 549 315 234 496 283 213 52 32 20 
Hunting and fishing........... 178 133 45 85 60} 25 93 73 20 

Nonagricultural industries.......| 3,126} 2,187 939 613 456 197) °° 2,513) (1,731 782 
Mining and quarrying.........- 55 53 2 8 7 1 48 47 1 
ManulectuPing.sociccccccccte 671 456 215 139 90 49 531 365 166 
UBNOCHUBELON «oi css'cc ce cccdencse 191 183} 8 83 a 6 110 107 3 
Public WEL Li ties... oo ccsces's 14 12 2 1 -- 13 ll 2 
Commerce.....++. ESP AE Re ST 863 485 378 159 86 73 704 399 305 
Transportation, communication, 

OAD GEOPARC. sc escsceccesodcos 162 154 8 27 26 1 135 128 7 
Government Service......seeere 276 253 23 73 71 2 203 182 21 
Other  SOTVices. 25200 cccecdene 896 59 304 12 98) 26 77 493 277 

1/ Average of labor force surveys conducted Source: Korea Statistical Yearbook, 1965, 
in March, June, September, and December. Military (Seoul, Economic Planning Board, Bureau of 


personnel living in barracks excluded. 





Note: 
items may not equal totals. 





Because of rounding, sums of individual 


Statistics), pp. 204-205. 
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97 948 
76 166 
72 126 
32 20 
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31 782 
47 1 
65 166 
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99 305 
28 y 
82 21 
93 277 
k, 1965, 
Bureau of 








Table 5. 


South Korea. 


Employed Persons, by Occupation and Sex, 


June, December, and Quarterly Average, 1964 1/ 


(In thousands) 





















































el aaa June 1964 December 1964 
Occupation 
Total | Male |Female| Total | Male |Female| Total | Male {Female 
All occupations...........-| 8,210} 5,327] 2,883} 9,895] 5,887] 4,008] 6,362] 4,586} 1,776 
Professional, technical, and 
related workerS.......eseeeeees 172 134 38 185 145 40 156 125 31 
Managers and officials........... 59 51 8 45 40 5 65 55 10 
Clerical workerS.....cccccccscoee 308 276 32 310 271 39 323 292 31 
Sales WorkerS....cccccccccccccoce 894 485 409) 838 455 383} 1,010 538 472 
Farmers, woodcutters, and related 
WOTKETS.. cece cess eccececeveveee| 4,330) 2,673) 1,657] 6,884) 3,776) 3,108] 1,361) 1,113 248 
Agriculture and forestry workers . 
engaged in handicrafts......... 549 315 234 20 3 17} 1,233 793 440 
Fishermen, hunters, and related 
workerS......e0. Sb GSC ods Ceo eCS 184 137 47 126 116 10 227 160 67 
Miners, quarrymen, and related 
MOFKOLS 6 65560608 cen dctSGsaas 066 50 48 2 48 46 2 53 51 2 
Communications and transportation 
WOCKETS) fis. ccc cc ccdodatvececed 147 139 8 120 115 5 183 171 12 
Craftsmen, production-process 
workers, and laborers..........-| 1,025 781 244) 803 608) 195} 1,262 988 274 
Service WorkerS.....cccscsccccese 495 29 20 516 31 204 489 300 189 
1/ Military personnel living in barracks Source: Korea Statistical Yearbook, 1965, 
exc luded. pp. 206-207, and Monthly Statistics of Korea, 
2/ Average of March, June, September, and No. 10-11, 1964, pp. 20-21, and No. 4, 1965, 
December. pp. 30-31 (Seoul, Economic Planning Board, Bureau 
of Statistics). 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual 


items may not equal totals. 
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Table 6. South Korea. Employed Persons, by Class of Worker, 
Agriculture and Nonagricultural Industries, 1964 1/ 


(In thousands) 


Unpaid Wage and salary workers 
Bat eett=" fs: 








Industry and month employed family Regularly | Temporarily | Daily 


employed employed | workers 


persons employed workers |Total 





All industries: 
Average eee as 8,210 3,034 2,665 }2,510 624 915 


March... ame 7,626 2,940 2,456 |2,229 554 751 
SUNG <0 cos Stab eid 9,895 3,305 3,700 |2,890 614 1,298 
September 8,957 3,372 3,105 |2,480 685 797 
December J 6,362 2,520 1,402 |2,440 645 812 


Agriculture: 2/ 

Average 5,084 2,014 2,369 701 160 489 
4,724 2,003 2,154 566 112 387 
“a 7,025 2,384 1,190 161 969 
September 5,762 2,322 627 207 374 
December ie 2,825 420 161 224 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Average... saeesael 3,126 1,809 464 426 

bias 2,901 : 1,663 442 364 

2,870 1,700 453 329 
September 3,195 1,853 478 423 
December 3,537 P 2,020 484 588 





























1/ Military personnel living in barracks ex- Source: Korea Statistical Yearbook, 1965, 

cluded. pp. 212, and Monthly Statistics of Korea, vari- 

2/ Includes forestry, hunting, and fishing. ous issues (Seoul, Economic Planning Board, 
Bureau of Statistics). 





Note: Because of rounding, sums of individ- 
ual items may not equal totals. 








Daily 
workers 


915 
751 
1,298 
797 
812 


489 
387 
969 
374 
224 


426 
364 
329 
423 
588 


0k, 1965, 
yrea, vari- 


ing Board, 


Table 7. South Korea. 


Employed Persons Desiring 
by Month, Hours of Work, and Class of 


and Seeking Additional Work, 
Worker, 1964 1/ 


(In thousands) 





Month, hours of work, and class 
of worker 


Desiring additional work 





Total Actively 


— seeking 





All employed workers.... 





September 
December 


Hours of work: 


Class of worker: 
Self-employed 
Unpaid family workers.... 
Wage and salary workers.. 
Regularly employed... 
Temporarily employed. 
Daily workers.... 





70 
107 
69 
64 
157 
426 


356 
141 
399 
74 
55 
270 











1/ Average of labor force surveys conducted 
in March, June, September, and December. Mili- 
tary personnel living in barracks excluded. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individ- 
ual items may not equal totals. Under the class 
of worker breakdown, the difference between the 
total and the sum of the individual items 
appears too large to be accounted for by round- 
ing. 


Source: Korea Statistical Yearbook, 1965, 
pp. 214-217 and Monthly Statistics of Korea, 
various issues (Seoul, Economic Planning Board, 
Bureau of Statistics). 

















Table 8. 


South Korea, 


(In thousands) 


Employed Persons, by Class of Worker and Hours of Work, 1964 1/ 
















































j Wage and salary workers 
All onae Unpaid —— 
Hours of work emp loyed 25 family Regu larly é Dail 
emp loyed Total raril y 
persons workers emp loyed Ps st workers 
Total...ccces 8,210 3,034 2,665 2,510 971 624 915 
et re 763 263 431 71 4 7 60 
19-29 hours........ 998 385 486 126 13 18 95 
30-34 hours........ 582 245 245 91 vf 15 69 
35-39 ROUTES... 0 0es 614 229 266 121 33 18 70 
40-49 hours........ 1,619 498 478 644 362 109 173 
50 hours and over.. 3,634 1,414 759 1,457 552 457 448 

































Note: 


1/ Average of labor force surveys conducted in 
March, June, September, and December. Military 
personnel living in barracks excluded. 





Table 9. 


Because of rounding, sums of individual 
items may not equal totals, 







South Korea. 


Source: 


Korea Statistical Yearb 








ook, 1965 





(Seoul, 


Economic 
Statistics), pp. 214-217. 


Planning Board, 





Average Weekly Hours of Work of Employed Persons, 
by Industry, 1963-64 1/ 





Bureau of 
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2/ In 1963, includes 3,000 persons whose in- 
dustry attachment is unknown. 


Indust 1963 Both 
ry eaxes Male Female 
All industries 2/ ...ccccvcvcccccsccvcccccoves 47.5 47.1 49.6 42.6 
Agriculture and related indusStrieS.....scesesesseeee 42.9 41.8 45.2 36.5 
Agriculture and foreStry....cccccccccccccscecces 42.6 41.9 45.4 36.4 
Handicrafts related to agriculture and 
EOPDOEEY 6c Soe rce cer ve cesecesceseeeerrcveneseee 41.4 38.3 40.0 37.5 
Hunting and fishing... ...cccccccccccvee eocccee 52.9 50.4 5335 35.3 
Nonagricultural industries.....ccccccccccccccvcccees 55.4 55.7 55.9 55.2 
Mining and quarrying........ eer ercccccrrceceee $2.3 52.0 52.7 33.5 
Manufacturing: 
Seven large cities 3/ ...cccccccccccccccccees 54.1 53.7 55.6 51.0 
Other. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccses 54.7 57.9 57.9 57.8 
CONSETUCTION..ccccccccccccccvcrcvccccccvvceees oe 46.5 48.9 49.1 42.5 
Public utilitieS.....cccccccccvcccvccvvscvecvvees 51.4 47.0 50.7 25.0 
ID sig wis 3 0's 016.0: on 4.054 e weslebdewebneed eee eas oe 60.9 59.2 62.6 55.0 
Transportation, storage, and communications..... S757 60.6 60.6 60.0 
Government SETVICE....ececccccceecceececescseces 57.6 54.3 54.6 51.1 
Other SOrviceS..cccccccccvcccvececesecccevcccece 52.7 54.0 51.7 38.8 
1/ Average of labor force surveys conducted: 3/ Seoul, Pusan, Taegu, Inchon, Kwangju, 
in March, June, September, and December. Average Taejon, and Chonju. 
hours figures relate to all employed persons 
(self-employed, unpaid family, and wage and Source: Korea Statistical Yearbook, 1965 
salary workers), including those temporarily (Seoul, Economic Planning Board, Bureau of 
absent from work. Military personnel living in Statistics), p. 197. 
barracks excluded. 
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Table 12. South Korea. Seoul Consumer Price Index, 
Annual Average 1961-64 and April 1965 


(1960=100) 





April 
Item Weights | 1961 1962 1963 1964 ayn 





108.1 115.2 139.0 180.0 204.9 


109.0 118.0 156.5 213.4 235.5 
120.1 123.5 171.5 235.3 222.6 
114.8 126.0 139.8 183.6 223.7 
104.9 183.3 240.8 218.0 





Meat and eggs 
Condiments seecetes 99,0 


92.8 100.9 131.9 179.0 263.9 
103.6 113.6 142.6 206 .6 244.3 
105.7 157.2 176.5 232.5 247.8 





Housing 1/...... . 99.0 107.1 123.4 143.1 158.0 
Rent..... ee . coe 93.6 95.1 117.1 132.5 139.0 
100.4 101.3 108.6 139.2 173.1 


Fuel and light 1/ 118.5 126.7 128.6 145.3 175.1 
Electricity 123.5 135.1 135.1 170.5 241.4 
Briquets 114.8 114.8 117.2 124.0 141.6 


104.9 106.4 12145 170.2 199.3 
Clothes 109.3 110.6 129.9 184.4 224.4 
Fabrics 98.7 98.8 Lidell 169.1 185.0 
Footwear 100.9 105.5 116.2 155.9 162.1 
Personal accessories and other.. 101.6 102.8 111.6 147.5 173.6 


Clothing 


Other goods and services 108.4 114.2 124.0 145.9 176.0 
Cigarettes 100.0 110.2 125.1 125.1 125.1 
School fees 100.7 108.4 116.4 124.6 174.2 
Miscellaneous goods 106.0 109.1 119.7 156.3 185.4 
Services 118.4 122.8 132.1 162.5 188.2 


























1/ Includes items not listed separately. Source: Monthly Statistical Review (Seoul, 
Bank of Korea, Research Department), May 1965, 


pp. 37-38. 





Table 13. South Korea. Percent Distribution of Average Monthly Family Consumption 
Expenditures, by Item, All Households, 1963, and by Type of Household, 1964 1/ 





1963 1964 





Wage and salary worker 


All All houscholde Other 


households | households households 
Total Salary Wage ! 
workers workers 


100.0 100.0 100.0 








All items..ccccccece 





Cereals 
Meat and fish.. 
Vegetables, seaweeds, and 


Rents paid... 
Estimated rent of 
owned home. 


Fuel and light 
Electricity charge 


Clothing 
Clothes 


Miscellaneous 
Medical care 
Personal care 
Transportation and com- 
munications 
Education 
Recreation 
Tobacco 





Income and outgo (in won 2/) 





Number of families 1,712 974 404 
Monthly income (3/) 8,100 11,340 
Monthly outgo (3/) 8,500 11,700 
Consumption expenditures.. 8,620 8,220 11,170 
Nonconsumption expend- 
itures 4/. 3 (3/) 280 530 
Nonmonetary imputed con- 
sumption 5/... 90 100 130 























1/ Sample of about 1,800 households selected 5/ Commodities produced at home or donated 
at random from 30 cities. by others. 


2/ See footnote 1, table 11. 
3/ Not available. Source: Korea Statistical Yearbook, 1965 


4/ Taxes and public charges, interest on (Seoul, Economic Planning Board, Bureau of: 
personal debts, and other nonconsumption ex- Statistics), pp. 226 and 232. 
penditures. 
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